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“ Whilst we hope that the absence of any no- 
tice in the Annual Monitor, of Friends who have 
been well known and esteemed in the Society, 
will never be deemed to imply indifference to de- 
parted worth, we believe that some notice of the 
steps in life of such individuals would generally 
be desirable. It is both instructive and inter- 
esting to trace the circumstances under which 
sound Christian character has been formed and 
sustained, to review the experimental history of 
the religious life, and the practical evidences of a 
living faith in Christ. We are very desirous, 
that all our biographical sketches should be cha- 
racteristic, rather than eulogistic; and thata 
faithful portrait, exhibiting the shades, as well 
as the lights, of character should be presented to 
our readers. 

“ Whilst thus openly communicating some of 
our views and feelings, respecting this little work, 
which will, of course, in a degree, modify our 
action, we are desirous that they should not dis- 
courage our friends from freely communicating to 
us what they may deem suitable for insertion ; 
and we trust that they will kindly judge us with 
candor, if we should not concur with them in 
opinion. 

“Tn endeavoring to discriminate between that 
which may please and edify the social circle in 
which any deceased individual may have moved, 
and that which is more adapted to general peru- 
sal; and, at times, when obliged to exercise our 
office by rejecting or curtailing what is offered to 
us, it must not be inferred, that we have any ob- 
jection to the sentiments contained in the ex- 
cluded matter. Neither do we consider ourselves 
responsible for, or as adopting, every sentiment 
which may be expressed in that which is ad- 
mitted.” 
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To these remarks little need be added. They 
comprehend much that it is desirable, both for 
the Editors and the readers of the Annual Moni- 
tor, steadily to keep in view; and it will be the 
endeavor of the former, to the utmost of their 
ability, simply to carry them out, in continuing 
the work. 

At a time when there are many unusual causes 
of excitement in the world,—when opinions of all 
kinds are evidently undergoing a great sifting— 
when long established systems are scrutinized 
with unsparing acuteness, and new schemes and 
theories are broached and adopted with surprising 

| rashness—when the mere thirst for novelty and 
change endanger, in no small degree, the integrity 
| of our Christian simplicity, and a morbid eccen- 


| tricity, assuming the dignified name of originality, 


no less threatens to beguile us of our Christian 
truthfulness, and an unflinching adherence to 
“the rule of right,”—it behooves us to “ watch 
and be sober,” and humbly to cultivate a very 
prayerful spirit,—it is well for us frequently to 
recur to “first principles,” to be on our guard in 
every direction, and “ not to believe every spirit, 
but to try the spirits, whether they be of God ;” 
that, in proving all things, we may, hold fast that 
which is good, and maintain our right position 
amongst the families of the earth, both in the 
Church and in the world. In the highest and 
most important sense, what is more essentially 
and unalterably original than the Truth itself,— 
in all its principles, in all its bearings? We 
cannot come short of it, we cannot go beyond it, 
in any direction, without falling into error. In 
regard to religious truth, the Christian believer 
recognises no higher authority or standard than 
that of Divine Revetation. “The word of 
the Lord,” however communicated, whether he 
find it written in “‘the Volume of the Book,” or 
directly addressed to his heart, by the Holy Spirit, 
is that to which he humbly bows, which, he feels, 
it is no more than his “ reasonable service ” 
humbly to believe and faithfully to obey. “The 
grace of God within, and the Scriptures without,” 
said William Penn, “ are the foundation and de- 
claration of my faith and religion, and let any 
man get a better if hecan.” And perhaps there 
are few things more interesting and instructive 
to reflect upon, in the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of our religious Society, in the difficult 
times in which our worthy forefathers laboriously 
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fought their way through many opposing ele-| of Christian fellowship are still found efficacious, 
ments, and nobly stood their ground against many | both to equip the servant of Christ for the active 
alluring temptations, than the extent to which | duties of life, and to prepare him for the honest 


they were enabled, in the great reformation which 
they not merely theoretically conceived, but prac- 
tically carried out, to preserve, as a people, an 
even balance, in regard to these two cardinal 
points ; equally remote from undervaluing the 
one, or from not fully recognizing the other; nor 
is there, perhaps, anything in the history of the 
Christian Church universal, more fraught with 
instruction and warning, than the clearly :de- 
veloped fact, that whensoever and. wheresoever 
there has been a losing sight of or a want of due 
recognition and practical appreciation of both, it 
has invariably led to grievous mischief in the 
Church of Christ, under every form and in every 
denomination; human authority—“the man of 
sin’”’—has more or less usurped the place and 
authority of God, Without “limiting the Holy 
One of Israel” to any line or mode of operation, 
in carrying on his mighty and gracious purposes | 
respecting our fallen race, it may be truly said 
that amongst the professed followers of the Lord 
Jesus, it is only in proportion as the direct influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, “ who guides into all 
truth,’ and the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, “which cannot be broken,” have been 
fully recognized, and faithfully applied and carried 
out in practice, that pure Christianity has been 
shewn forth in its own brightness, in its real 
beauty, strength, and glory :—that “the banner 
which the Lord has given to them that fear his 
name, has been fully displayed because of the 
Truth.” 

As a Religious Society, we have no sectarian 
purposes to answer, we have no party interests to | 


hour of death. 

The Annual Monitor brings us into contact, so 
to speak, with the departed, at a time, and under 
circumstances, when mere human speculations, 
however subtle and refined, are powerless to sus- 
tain, to comfort, and to save ; when the mind pe- 
culiarly feels that nothing but the truth as it is 
in Jesus, under the Spirit’s gracious influence and 
teaching, can enable the humble believer to mect, 
with due preparation and confiding hope, the 
awful realities of eternity; and, as FRIENDS, we 
have great cause for thankfulness that our Obitu- 
ary furnishes so many facts confirmatory of our 
faith, that we have not followed cunningly devised 
fables, either in believing the coming and power 
of the Lord Jesus, or in adopting those Christian 
views and practices by which we are distinguished. 
To the death bed of the faithful and consistent 
Friend we go in vain for doubts and fears, or any 
misgivings in regard to the soundness of the 
foundation, or the importance of the superstruc- 
ture; whilst the unfaithful and the inconsistent, 
even when brought, “through repentance toward 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,” to 
obtain pardon and peace, yield us some touching 
and teaching lessons as to the need and value both 
of the one and of the other; and how often has it 
been the dying request of the loved one to sur- 
vivors, both to believe with the heart unto right- 
eousness, and to confess with the mouth unto 
salvation, continually to look to Jesus, and to be 
faithful as Friends, in bearing all our Christian 
testimonies. 

Though our numbers are comparatively small, 


support, “we preach not ourselves, but Christ! our Christian principles are great and valuable, 
Jesus the Lord,” our mission is, in the highest | and it is of vast importance to ourselves and to 
and truest sense, a catholic one ;—its simple aim | others that they should continue to be faithfully 
is the exaltation of the cause of our God and of; carried out. Such has been the goodness of the 
His Christ, and the government of His Church} Lord to us, that, from one generation to another, 
and the individual members thereof, by Himself, ; there have not been wanting, and there are not 
through the Holy Spirit, in accordance always, | now wanting those amongst us, who, through the 
as that cannot but be, with the inspired words of | consistency and brightness of their example, as 
the sacred volume. In surveying the present state | fathers and mothers in the church, have truly 


of professing Christendom and of the world, it 
cannot but be cause for humble thankfulness, to 
the reflecting mind, that it has pleased our 
Heavenly Father, in His infinite wisdom and 
love, to grant us both ; and, to the members of 
our religious community, it must be matter of pe- 
culiar satisfaction and gratitude, that Loth have 
been and are so fully recognized amongst us; so 
that, whilst we firmly and practically hold to the 
great spiritual doctrine of the immediate, the 
direct and perceptible influence of the Holy Spirit, 
we have never hesitated, as a people, and do not 
now hesitate, to bring all the doctrines we believe, 
and all the practices we allow, and all the testi- 
monies we consider it right to bear, to the test 
of the Holy Scriptures; and that those principles 
which have long united us together in the bonds 


adorned the doctrine of God our Saviour: and 
it is cause for thankfulness, that, amongst our 
beloved youth, and those in middle life, we meet 
with not a few who have been taught to approve 
the “things that are excellent,” whom the love 
of Christ is constraining to take up their cross, 
and to follow Him in the path of self-denial and 
holiness. If, under the quickening influence of 
the Holy Spirit, any of these should be, in any 
degree, comforted and animated in their course 
by the perusal of the pages of the Annual Monitor, 
if the weak hands should be strengthened, the 
feeble knees should be confirmed, and to those 
that are of a fearful heart it should be availingly 
said, “ Be strong and fear not ;” and if, through 
the same blessed influence, any of those who are 


yet afar off, should be brought nigh by the blood 
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of Christ, the prayers of the former and of the 
present Editors would be answered. 


For Friends’ Review. 
VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Ina speech delivered on the 18th inst., in the 
United States Senate, by Lewis Cass, of Michigan, 
in support of certain Resolutions introduced by 
himself in relation to the acquisition of Cuba, 
we find the following paragraphs, portraying in 
splendid colors the vast productiveness—the in- 
calculable capabilities of that region of our coun- 
try that is drained by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, An American can scarcely read 
them without the conviction, that the most extray- 
agant anticipations of the passing day, may be 
more than realized a century hence. A. 

“The Gulf of Mexico is the reservoir of the 
great river of the North American continent, 
whose importance it is as difficult to realize as it 
is the value of the country which must seck an 
outlet to the ocean through its waters. That 
country is nearly equal to all Europe in extent, 
embracing twenty-five degrees of latitude, and 
thirty- -five of longitude, upon the great circles of 
the globe. This ‘basin extends from the summit 
of the Alleghany to the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, and its population now equals eight 
millions. The man yet lives who was living when 
almost the first tree fell before the woodman’s 
stroke in this great domain, and the man is now 
living who may live to see it contain one hundred 
millions of people. Already the hardy Western 
pioneer has crossed the barrier of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the forest is giving way before 
human industry upon the very shores that look 
out upon China and Japan. 

“The Mississippi is the great artery of this 
region, which, drawing its supplics from the foun- 
tains of the North, pours them into the ocean un- 
der a tropical sun, and drains, in its own course, 


and in the course of its mighty tributaries—trib- | 


utaries in name, but equals and rivals in fact— 
the most magnificent empire which God, in his 
providence, has ever given to man to reclaim and 
enjoy. I have myself descended that greatstream 
two thousand miles in a birch canoe, admiring the 
country through which it passes, in a state of na- 
ture, and lost in the contemplation of what that 
country is to be when subdued by human indus- 
try. The statistics of such a region, in years to 
come, is a subject too vast for calculation. Its 


extent, fertility, salubrity, means of internal | 
navigation, and the character of the people who | 
will inhabit it, bafle all efforts to estimate its |! ; “lence, r e 
| intemperance, prison discipline, capital punish- 


productiveness, the tribute which its industry will 
pay to the wants of the world, and the supplies 
which the comfort and habits of its people may 
require.” 


Never delay till to:morrw what ought to be 
done to-day. 


REVIEW. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE FRIENDLY VISITANT. 


In our last number, notice was given of the 
publication in this city of a new edition of the 
Friendly Visitant. Since that number was is- 
sued the Editor of the Review has received the 
subjoined Supplement, which was offered for in- 
sertion in this periodical. The venerable author,* 
now evidently near the verge of a long life, mani- 
fests a zeal and solicitude for the prosperity of 
our religious society, and particularly for those 
in the morning of their day, which we may well 
desire to find imbibed and acted upon by such 


as are still in the vigor of life. Fully admitting 


that it is through faith in Christ that the Holy 
Scriptures are able to make wise unto salvation, 
and that the true and effectual expositor of them 
is the spirit that gave them forth, we have 
abundant cause to desire that the rising genera- 


tion may make themselves intimately acquainted 
with the contents of the sacred volume. 

We have in the early history of the Christian 
church an impressive illustration of the import- 
ance of an intimate acqnaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures. A certain Jew, named Apollos, born 
at Alexandria, an eloquent man, and mighty in 
the Scriptures, came to Ephesus. This man, 
knowing then only the baptism of John, was in- 
structed more perfectly in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, by Aquila and Priscilla; and when he 
afterwards passed into Achaia, he helped them 
much which had believed through grace: For 
he mightily convinced the Jews, and that publicly, 
showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ. 

“Tt is now two centuries since the Society of 


Friends originated. Their ministers of both 
sexes have travelled, at their own cost, in most if 


| not all nations professing the Christian religion, 
| preaching freely the essential unadulterated doc- 





| trines of the New Testament ; thus counteracting 
priest-craft, superstition, and the selfish prejudice 
| against female preaching, when called and gifted 


by the Holy Ghost, like the daughters of Philip, 
who were not silenced by Paul ; Acts xxi. 9; nor 
those women, who, he says, labored with him in 


| the gospel. Phil. iv. 3. 


“Friends have also taken the lead, in nearly or 
quite all the important reforms of their time, as 
relates to liberty of conscience, oaths, war, slavery, 


ment, and lotteries. Is it true that this vigilant 

though small body of Christians, which has been 

the means of diffusing so much light in the world, 

and is so much needed in helping to carry for. 
ward those important objects, is declining ? 


* Joseph Tallcut, of Scipio, N. Y. 
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‘«‘When the founders of the Society adopted the 
novel plan of birthright membership, and founded 
our discipline on the divine command in the 6th 
chapter 7th verse of Deuteronomy, do we not 
think they anticipated an increase of the Society 
by that means ? 

‘A Friend lately said to a converted Jew, 
‘ Why is it that your people are so tenacious of 
their religion that few abandon it ” To which he 
replied, ‘ It is easily accounted for, they are tho- 
roughly trained.’ As we have the same rule as 
the Jews for training our children, why is it that 
so many of our young people leave us / 

‘Do parents diligently and faithfully teach their 
children the laws of the Lord, and talk them over 
and over, in an affectionate and interesting man- 
ner, as often as they lie down and rise up, or 
walk by the way. Do they explain to them, 
such passages as excite reverence and gratitude 
to their gracious Father in Heaven, and a fear of 
offending Him by transgressing his laws, with 
the blessings to those who love Him and keep 
his commandments? Deuteronomy vi. 7. Do 
we remember this when answering our queries ? 

“Tt is the same training which Solomon says, 
children will not depart from when old. Schools, 
though good auxiliaries, are not substitutes for 
parental training ; the teachings of no other per- 
son make so deep and abiding impressions as 
those of sympathetic parents. It is recorded that 
a woman of distinction, though not serious, feel- 
ing an anxiety in regard fo the future well-being 


of her little daughter, commenced telling her, or 
reading and explaining, selected portions of Scrip 
ture, and she soon perceived that it had a serious 
effect on the mind of the child, but still more on 
herself, so that she became thoroughly awakened 


and reformed. 
young parents. 
“There are divers inducements for parents to 
pursue this course. Firstly, it is the command 
of the Lord. Secondly, it is the operation of 
grace exciting anxiety for the souls of their pos- 
terity and calling them to their duty. Thirdly, 
the reputation and happiness of their children 
demand it, their own prosperity in the truth de- 
pends very much on obeying this command of 
the Lord. Fourthly, our discipline requires it. 
“Children, who in early life have experienced 
the visitations of divine love, have been such as 
had been piously trained. Our early Friends 
were doubtless very faithful in this respect as re- 
lates to early, pious instruction, and when their 
children arrived at a proper age, they trained them 
in the catechism. And.as the best way of doing 
it, they probably learned with the children, and 
explained and talked over the lessons, so that 
they understood and appreciated them. For 
when theif parents were confined in jails for con- 
science sake, the children kept up their meetings. 
Are all our children as thoroughly trained in our 
principles ? 
“Why should not such lessons as are designed 


An encouraging example for 
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to form character be as thoroughly learned as the 
Grammar or Geography. In places where but 
one meeting is held on the first day of the week, 
can the afternoon of that day be more agreeably 
and usefully employed, than in teaching our 
children the catechism? Will not our Yearly 
Meeting promote this ?* 

“More than forty years ago, the father of a well 
known family was in the practice of inviting his 
domestics and children to spend the afternoon of 
| every first day with him, for attending to the 
| Scriptures and the writings of Friends, copyin 
good pieces, ete. All were so well pleased with 
the school, that they preferred being there, to 
rambling, or social visiting. A considerable im- 
provement was the result, and the children grew 
up orderly and respectable young Friends, married 
favorably, and raised up respectable families, and 
themselves are now valuable, useful Friends, 
while other families in that neighborhood who 
wasted the same time are scattered, and scarcely 
any of them are to be found im the Society. 

“Tt is very important that parents should use 
all proper means in keeping their ‘children in- 
terested in the Holy Scriptures and the writings 
of Friends, which contain much Scripture, eluci- 
dating our principles and testimonies, and also 
interesting and instructive experiences, all tend- 
ing greatly to divert them from useless or perni- 
cious reading. The reader we know partakes 
much of the spirit of his writers. By means of 
good example and pious training, many parents 
have been blessed in their children. Do we not 
believe it practicable, with divine help, to so pre- 
pare the minds of our children to embrace the 
divine visitations, as that the rising generation, 
generally, will cleave to the religion of their 
fathers. 

“Will our dear Friends, who have no greater 
joy than to see the children walking in the Truth, 
lay these things to heart, and do all in their 
power to improve the rising generation, as the 
most likely means of reviving and elevating the 
character of our Society ? 





MOYAMENSING HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


This institution, located in Catharine street, 
south side, above Seventh, has recently under- 
gone a change for the better, which renders it 
worthy of note. Until the present time but one 
wing of the building was erected and in use ; but 
the whole establishment is at length finished and 
| in operation on the original plan. 

The lot is 70 feet front by 133 deep. On this 
,a handsome four-story brick building is erected, 
| 45 feet front by 100 feet deep. In the basement 
\are two large steam boilers, by which the cooking 
of the establishment is done, and the house warmed 


| The first book children read, should be the Testa- 
jets none interests them more, or improves them faster, 
| when ex;lained and talked over, commencing in the 
easiest parts of it in small lessons. 
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throughout, by means of iron steam pipes, pass- 
ing through tvery apartment. These boilers also 


heat 1500 gallons of water per day for washing | 


and bathing purposes. In the basement, in ad- 
dition to these, there is a bakery, containing an 
oven that will bake about 200 loaves of bread at 
one time. There is, besides, ample store room 
for coal, provisions, &c. On the first floor there 
is a cheap grocery store connected with the esta- 
blishment, which is well supplied with goods, and 
does a flourishing business in. retailing at low 
rates to the out-door poor. Adjoining this store, 
and on the same floor, is the apartment used for 
distributing soup, bread, and other wholesome 
food to such destitute persons as, upon investiga- 
tion of their circumstances and residence, are 
deemed proper subjects of charity. In the rear 
of this there are a number of rooms fitted up with 
substantial marble bath tubs, to be used for bath- 
ing, not merely by the inmates of the establish- 
ment, but by the indigent classes of the whole ad- 
jacent region. These bath-rooms are supplied 
with hot and cold water, and as many as 900 per- 
sons per month have bathed in them, free of 
charge. Adjoining these apartments a commo- 
dious laundry has been fitted up, with all the re- 
quisites for washing clothes, anda steam apparatus 
for drying them quickly. Thus this praiseworthy 
establishment, in addition to its other features, is 
a public bath and wash-house, of invaluable ser- 
vice to the poor of the district. By means of the 
arrangements we have just described, the most 
wretched and degraded of the denizens of the nu- 
merous purlieus of Moyamensing may be received 
into the establishment, bathed and cleansed, his 
filthy garments renovated, washed, and dried, and 
ready to wear in an hour—a capital thing for the 
proprietor of but a single suit of clothes. 

The other apartments on the first floor are, a 
fine kitchen, fitted up in a good style, with a cook- 
ing range and steam apparatus for cooking large 
quantities of food; a neatly finished sitting-room 
for the inmates ; a large work-room to be used for 
the making of mats, baskets, &c., and the picking 
of oakum and wool; a committee-room, and a 
handsomely fitted up dispensary, containing a good 
supply of medicines, and under the charge of a 
competent physician, who is in constant attend- 
ance, and exercises a supervisory care over the es- 
tablishment. This gentleman dispenses medicines 
to all who apply in need of them, in addition to 
devoting his time and abilities to the cure of dis- 
ease. There are two other physcians connected 
with the establishment, who visit the sick at their 
houses. Some forty medical students also attend 
clinical instruction at the establishment, and re- 
ceive lectures from the physician. 

On the second floor there is a general work- 
room, 50 feet square, to be used in making quilts, 
shirts, and various other kinds of needle-work, in- 
cluding the cutting and sewing of carpet-rags. 
This room, which is well lighted and ventilated, 
and finely suited to the purpose intended, will be 
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under the especial charge of the lady managers. 
The next room is of the same size, and is fitted 
up as a school for colored children, of which 100 
can be accommodated. The arrangements are 
good, and the furniture is new, and equal to that 
used in the public schools. This school will be 
taught by three competent teachers, controlled by 
a committee of ladies. The adjoining apartments 
are used as class-rooms, and contain, besides, a 
good library. In front of these is another large 
work-room, to be used in making carpets, shoes, 
&e., and furnished with looms. It can also, on 
occasion, be used as a lecture room. 

On the third floor, besides the apartments of 
the superintendent and his family, there are nine 
rooms for houseless families. By this arrange- 
ment the separation of the members of a family is 
prevented, and thus one of the great objections to 
almshouses and other charitable institutions is 
overcome. So, when a poor family are turned out 
of a house for the non-payment of rent, they may 
obtain a room in the House of Industry, where 
they can be all together, and be provided for quite 
comfortably. Each of these rooms has a neat bed 
and bedstead, all of the latter article used in the 
establishment being of iron. There are fourteen 
other lodging rooms, some being for men, and 
others for women ; a suitable nursery for the sick, 
a room for the matron, Xc. 

The fourth story is divided into two large lodg- 
ing rooms, one for men, and the other for women. 
The whole building is lighted with gas, is well 
ventilated, has large skylights, and has been so 
constructed as to make it well calculated for a 
cholera hospital, should it be needed for any such 
purpose. 

As regards the statistics of the institution, we 
learn, that during the year 1852, the establish- 
ment supplied with board and lodging, 622 per- 
sons, besides furnishing 35 women with daily 
employment ; distributing groceries free of charge 
to 320 applicants; supplying 96 families, daily, 
with coal, in quarter and half tons; distributing 
coal also to 1536 other persons, in parcels of about 
two pecks each; giving soup and other food to 
2970 persons daily, and furnishing 1392 persons 
with medicine; in addition to which, about 70 
children have been schooled per day. The statis- 
tics of the institution since its commencement, 
may be stated thus, as regards the number of per- 
sons relieved by each separate department :— 


House of Soup 
Industry. Society. Dispensary. 


ee oka 
3,100 2,000 .... 
4300 2.516 2,904 
4,750 2,839 
2615 2,970 


Year. 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 


1852, 1,392 


4,296 


Aggregate, 15,265 10,325 
Grand Total, 29,886. 


Of the persons furnished with board and lodg- 
ing during the year, 120 were children. Of the 
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parents, the annual report says that “‘ many were 
persons who came to the city from a distance, and 
in a very destitute condition; but the larger num- 
ber were such as were out of employment, and 
had either been driven from their home for want 
of ability to pay rent, or were brought from some 
abode of poverty and wretchedness, and to whom 
the house furnished a comfortable shelter until 
employment could be obtained for them, or they 


could make some other provision for themselves. | 


The average time which each person remained, 
was about four days. 

With respect to those furnished with work in 
the House, the same document observes :~-“ When 
these poor creatures first enter the House, they 
are usually very forlorn, and in every respect 
most deserving of commiseration. They are all 
furnished with a wholesome dinner; clothing is 
prov ided for those most in need of it, and when 
the day is over each may return to "her house 
with a small sum of money, proportioned to the 
amount of labor performed. Some of the women 
appear to be grateful for the efforts made for their | 
relief and improvement; but it is to be feared 
that with too many of them a long contact with | 
degradation and crime has rendered their hearts 
insensible to the finer feelings of humanity ; and 
so trifling is the impression made upon them, that 
they often return to their miserable homes to live | 
over again the wretched lives from which an en- | 
deavor has been made to extricate them.” 


The free baths have been extensively useful, | 
3450 baths having been furnished during the | 
year. 

Of the School, the report says :—“ Most of the | 
scholars are the children of the poorest people in 
the district. The parents of many of them are not | 
only unable, but totally unfit to provide for them. 
They often come to the school from the very sinks 
of vice and degradation, where every influence by 
which they are governed is of a demoralizing cha- 
racter. Under such unfavorable circumstances 
their reformation might seem a hopeless task ; 
yet the progress which some of them have made 





in their studies-is very encouraging, and a gene- | 
ral improvement in their appearance and conduct 
promises well for the ultimate success of the 
school. The children are provided with comfort- 
able clothing, a wholesome dinner, and, in addi- 
tion to ordinary school learning, receive some 
moral and religious instruction. For many of 
them, on leaving school, situations have been ob- 
tained in respectable families.” 

Previous to the completion of the new wing of 
the building, the operations of the institution were 
greatly restricted for want of room, and many 
suitable objects of charity were turned away be- 
cause there were no accommodations for them. 
With the great additional space afforded by the 
new wing, the benevolent design of the House 
may be carried out more fully. 
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institution a will be apparent from the fillowing 
passage in the Address to the Public, issued 
nearly five years ago, when the establishment 
was in contemplation. 


“ No one who has made himself acquainted with 
the sad condition of the very poor in our city, can 
doubt the need that exists for some such means 
of relief. There are very many who, keeping 
without the confines of actual pauperism, manage 
to pick up a scanty and precarious subsistence by 
labor of the meanest and often the most disgust- 
ing kind. During the warmer months they can 
live, after their fashion, without being a burden 
to the public or to the charitable. Among them 
are those who gain a few pennies, daily, by doing 
such incidental work as they can find about the 
wharves, the markets, and elsewhere; together 
with those who subsist by gathering rags and 
bones, old glass and metal, or whatever matter of 
value is thrown away on the streets or commons 


| around the city. When winter comes, these peo- 


ple suffer severely. They are unable to procure 


, | the fuel and additional clothing demanded by the 


season, and when the snow falls, and the river is 
closed, they are deprived of the means of obtain- 
ing their daily bread. Their children are, at the 
best of times, half-naked, half-fed, and absolutely 
|untaught. We blush to say, there are hundreds 
of children in our midst growing up in worse 
than heathen ignorance. During the day, while 
both parents are following their ordinary avoca- 
tions, the children—even infants—are left to run 
or crawl about the streets, amidst licentiousness 
the most unblushing, drunkenness the most bru- 


| tal, and every other form of vice. They grow old 
| ia vice while yet little 


more than infants in years. 
The case is little better where the parents can re- 
main at home. Little useful instruction or moral 
restraint can be expected from those who have, 
themselves, been born to a similar degradation, 
and schooled to vice, crime, and sensuality. It is 
proposed to provide for these a constant source of 
employment, or at least one to which they can 
resort when their usual employment fails, while 
for their children a refuge will be furnished, in 
which they will receive comfortable accommoda- 
tions, restraint, and instruction, while their parents 
are at their labor. 

“The site proposed for the institution, is in the 
District of Moyamensing, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the greatest destitution and suffering. 
There is a region in that vicinity, lying on the 
southern line of the city proper, and including 
about twelve squares, which, in the month of 
January, 1846, furnished 212 out of 409 com- 
mitments to the County Prison, which is about 
the proportion of the last few years. The offences 
are generally of the most trifling character, as 
petty larcenies of articles of food, clothing, or 
fuel—often prompted by extreme necessity—and 
assaults and batteries originating in intemperance. 


The importance as well as the necessity of this ! There is no doubt that many of the charges arise 
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from foolish quarrels, fomented rather than re- 
pressed by those who are appointed to be minis- 
ters of justice. In this region is to be found a 
great proportion of the ignorant, vicious, and des- 
titute of our city. Their dwellings are narrow 
and unclean, generally one family to each room 
in the house. These rooms are often destitute of 
furniture, ten or twelve persons sleeping, nightly, 
on rags never washed, and straw seldom changed ; 
while the want of fuel is compensated by carefully 
excluding every breath of fresh air. The cooking 
is done in the same apartment, sometimes in a 
stove, but quite as often in a portable furnace, 
that fills the close room with poisonous vapors.” 

The following facts will show what has been 
the working of the institution since the new house 
was opened : 

In 1849, commencing January Ist, and con- 
tinuing until the opening of spring, employment 
was furnished to over 2000 persons; 800 fami- 
lies were furnished with clothing, and coal was 
furnished to 300 persons. The Moyamensing 
Soup Society having united its operations with 
those of the House of Industry, made a daily dis- 
tribution of soup at this place. The number of 
its beneficiaries was 2000. 

In 1850, employment was given to over 1700 
persons, 600 men furnished with night’s lodings 
in the House, and various out-door relief was ex- 
tended to some 2000 others. The soup depart- 
ment numbered 2516 beneficiaries. The Dispen- 
sary, now also united to this House, furnished 
gratuitous advice and medicines to 2904 pa- 
tients. 
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cess, as before, and 326 persons furnished with 
foods from it free of charge. 293 garments were 
distributed, beside 156 pairs of shoes, and 91 pairs 
of stockings. 34 tons of coal were given to 96 
different families, in half and quarter tons, and 
16 tons were distributed in small quantities, gene- 
rally of two pecks. 21 tons were sold to others, 
not quite so poor, at half-cost. 

The majority of those obtaining relief and em- 
ployment in the House, are colored persons, they 
constituting the majority of the population in the 
poorest districts in the neighborhood. A large 
number, however, are white. Of the patients of 
the Dispensary, the great majority have been 
white persons. 

These statistics sufficiently prove the useful- 
ness of the institution, and show, conclusively, 
how it has succeeded in the accomplishment of 
every object contemplated at its foundation. 
Armed at all points, it stands ready to encounter 
and relieve every form of human suffering. It is 
placed, moreover, at the very point where it is 
most needed. Instead of standing afar off and 
ealling the desolate to come to it, it has come 
down to where they lie in their misery, and “ put 
its hand upon them” there. Undoubtedly the 
surrounding district has much improved since its 
establishment, under a better police system, and 
a more rigorous enforcement of the laws. 





RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE—THE MADAIS. 
To the Editor of the Tribune : 
Srr: Certain gentlemen have issued a call for 


In 1851, employment was given tc 4700 for | * public meeting on the 7th inst., “for the pur- 


longer or shorter periods of time. The report 
the Soup Society was 2839. In the Spring of 
this year the bathing-rooms were opened, and 
during the summer were used by an average of 50 
persons daily. A grocery store was also opened 
in the House, at which groceries were retailed to 
the neighbouring poor at cost. By a comparison 
with what they had paid elsewhere, it appeared 
that this plan effected a saving to them of 75 per 
cent. Most of the sales were by the pennyworth, 
and an average of one hundred customers daily 
resorted to the store. 

In the report for 1852, the total number of 
those employed is not stated ; but we are told that 
from 35 to 40 women daily were provided with 
work in the House, together with shelter, warmth, 
and a dinner. 622 were furnished with lodging, 
of whom 120 were children. Their average stay in 
the House was four days, during which time they 
also received their meals. The number availing 
themselves of the baths, was 3450. The school 
was attended by from 40 to 60 children daily. 
They were furnished daily with dinner, and, if 
necessary, cleaned and clothed. The Soup Society 
distributed to 2790 persons, during the winter, 
12,200 gallons of soup, and 22,719 loaves of 
bread. The Dispensary numbered 1392 patients. 
The grocery store has been continued with suc- 


of | pose of expressing the sympathy of the Christian 


community, and the friends of religious liberty, 
| with the Madiai family and others, imprisoned in 
| the Grand Duchy of Tuscany for possessing and 
| reading the Holy Scriptures.” 

Suffer me, Mr. Editor, through your columns, 
respectfully to suggest to the meeting about to 
assemble for the purpose mentioned, the propri- 
ety of embracing in their sympathy with a few 
individuals in Italy, the hundreds of thousands 
of their own countrymen who are prevented by 
human laws from obeying the divine command, 
“‘ Search the Scriptures.” 

The following extract from The New-Orleans 
Picayune of 16th August, 1841, may convince 
the meeting that the Grand Duchy of Tuscany 
is net the only Christian country in which the 
laws interpose obstacles to the “ possessing and 
reading the Holy Scriptures,” nor the “ Madiai 
family” the only persons deserving “ the sympa- 
thy of the friends of religious liberty.” A. B. 

From the New Orleans Picayune, Aug. 16, 1341. 

“ Chauncey B. Blake was brought before Re- 
corder Baldwin, charged with tampering with 
slaves. It was proved that he was seen convers- 
ing with a number of them in the street; that he 
asked them if they could read and write, and if 
they would like to have a Bible. This was the 
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amount of the testimony against him. In pal- 
liation of his conduct, it was shown that he was 
a regularly appointed agent of the Bible Society 
in New-Orleans, to distribute the Bible to such 
as would accept it. The Society, however, dis- 
claimed having the most distant intention of giv- 
ing the Scriptures to Slaves, and it was said 
Blake had exceeded his commission in offering it. 
But, as it appeared to be a misunderstanding on 
his part, and not intentional interference, he was 
discharged with a caution, not to repeat his of- 
fence.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 29, 1853. 
The article « What can be done for the Slave ?” 

which is copied, with a few slight abridgements, 

from the Bond of Brotherhood, contains in a con- 
densed form, the principal arguments usually ad- 
vanced by those who, while professing, no doubt 
with sincerity, a total abhorrence of slavery, de- 
cline taking any part in the effort to assail the 
system through the medium of the market, The 
objections to the free labour effort, we may observe, 
are all of a negative character. It is not, and can- 
not be urged, that there is anything positively of- 
fensive in a preference to the produce of free la- 
bour. But it is assumed that the measure will be 


inefficient, because a competent number to make 
an impression on the market, cannot be induced 


to unite in it. This is nearly equivalent to the ar- 
gument advanced in the British Parliament in op- 
position to Wilberforce’s motion for the abolition 
of the slave trade. If the English abandon it, said 
the advocates of the trade, the French will take it 
up; and without those humane regulations which 
Parliament has applied to it. Applied to it, they 
might have said, in opposition to the most strenu- 
ous efforts of the slave traders and their support- 
ers. To this argument now advanced, it may be 
answered that we cannot possibly tell what effect 
the supporters of free labour produce may 7com- 
plish, or how far their influence may extend. Few 
enterprises ever engaged in by men in their sober 
senses, would appear more hopeless than that of 
the six Quakers, who met in the year 1783 to de- 
liberate upon the means of putting an end to a 
species of traffic which was considered by many as 
intimately interwoven with the whole commerce 
and policy of the nation. And we need not now 
stop to inquire what was their success. 

But the trae answer to those who disapprove of 
holding men in slavery, and yet object to joining 
in the free labour movement, is, that if slavehold- 
ing is wrong in itself, and if the whole system is 
supported by the market for its products—and who 
will deny either of these positions ?—it is impos- 
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sible to evade the conclusion that those who sup- 
port the market, who in fact furnish the motive 
and the means for sustaining the system, are par- 
ticipants in the evil. The supposed inefficiency of 
the free labour movement, even if real, can furnish 
but a very slender support to its opponents; and 
such an one as would scarcely be relied on in any 
other case. What would we think of the man who, 
with a full knowledge of the miseries occasioned 
by intemperance, and a conviction that the liquor 
distilled in our country must unavoidably increase 
the evil, and professing a religious testimony 
against their consumption as a beverage, should 
sell the produce of his farm to a distiller, under 
the plea that his refusal to supply grain for that 
purpose would not diminish the quantity of liquor 
produced? A farmer might assert, and quite 
plausibly, too, that if he should sell his grain to the 
distiller, the produce of his neighbor’s farm would 
be used for feeding men or animals; or if he re- 
served his produce for food, his neighbor’s grain 
would be consigned to the distillery ; and that the 
result in either case would be exactly the same. If 
acutler, a professed advocate of peace, should, 
during a time of war, be offered a contract for sup- 
plying the army with military weapons, he might 
reason himself intoa belief that, whether he refused 
or accepted the contract, the cause of peace, a 
cause dear to his heart, would remuin in the same 
position. In case of his refusal, his neigbor of the 
same craft would accept it, and the army would be 
supplied. The question would therefore be, not 
whether the soldiery should be furnished with 
weapons of destruction, but whether he or his 
neighbor should have the profit of supplying them. 

If such arguments would not satisfy a sound and 
rational mind, when applied to the production of 
intoxicating liquors, or the construction of mili- 
tary weapons, it is difficult to perceive why the 
same kind of reasoning should be more satisfactory 
when applied to the case of slavery. The truth 
unquestionably is, that a consistent testimony, in 
the case of intoxicating liquors, war or slavery, is 
not maintained by those who voluntarily supply 
the motive or the means for their production or 
support. Complicated as are the relations of com- 
merce and business, it is confessedly difficult, if 
not impracticable, to avoid all connection with the 
productions of oppression and wrong; but so far 
is this from being a reason why no efforts should 
be made to disentangle the connection, it only 
proves the necessity of rendering those efforts more 
intense and unremitted. The greater and more 
inveterate the evil, the more strenuous should be 
the effort to find and apply the appropriate re- 
medy. And itis not to be forgotten that those only 
whose own hands are clean, can labour success- 
fully for the cleansing of others. 
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Removat or Free Cotorep Persoxs From} 


V IRGINIA.—It is stated that the House of Delegates | 
of Virginia has before it a bill providing for the | 
appointment of overseers, who are to be required 
to hire out at public auction, all free persons of | 
color to the highest bidder, and to pay into the 
State treasury the sums accruing from such hire. | 
These sums are to be devoted in future to sending 
free persons of color beyond the limits uf the State. | 
At the expiration of five years, all free persons of | 
color remaining in the State are to be sold into | 
siavery to the highest bidder, at public auction, the | 
proceeds of such sales to be paid into the public 
treasury ; provided that said free persons of color 
shall be allowed the privilege of becoming the slaves 
of any free white person whom they may select, on 
the payment by such person of a fair price.—N. 
Am. § U.S. Gazette. 


From the brief notice of this bill, above given, 
We may infer that it is substantially the same as | 
that which was introduced into the same House a | 
year ago, as may be seen at page 586 of our last | 
volume. 

According to the recent census, there are in Vir- 
ginia nearly fifty-four thousand free people of color, 
whom it is now proposed to expel from the State or 
reduce into slavery. It would be useless and futile 
to inquire on what principle of justice or shadow 
of right, the movers of this measure found their 
authority, to hire out at public auction, and thus 
at once in all probability reduce into slavery, a 
whole class, unconvicted and unaccused of any 
offence. 

In the declaration of ri,hts, adopted by the ge- 
neral Convention of the people of Virginia, in 1776, 
they declared— 

“That all men are by nature equally free and inde- 
pendent, and have certain inherent rights, of which, 


when they enter into a state of society, they can- 
not, by any compact, deprive or divest their pos- 


with the means of acquiring and possessing pro- 
perty, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 


safe 
“ 


ty. 

That elections of members to serve as represen- 
tatives of the people in Assembly, ought to be 
free ; and that all men having sufficient evidence 
of permanent common interest with, and attach- 
ment to, the community, have the right of suffrage, 
and cannot be taxed or deprived of their property 
for public uses, without their own consent or that of 
their representatives so elected, nor bound by any 
law to which they have not, in like manner, assent- 
ed, for the public good. 

_“That no free government, or the blessing of 
liberty, can be preserved to any people, but by a 
firm adherence to justice, moleration, temperance, 
frugality and virtue, and by frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles.” 


In the amended constitution of 1830, this de- 
.Claration of rights was adjudged to require no 
amendment, and was prefixed, without alteration, 
to the revised constitution. And in the third article 
of the constitution it is provided that the legisla- 
ture shall not pass any bill of attainder; or any 


terity; namely, the enjoyment of -life and : 
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law impairing the obligation of contracts; or any 
law, whereby private property shall be taken for public 
uses without just compensation. 

Among the thousands of free colored people in 
Virginia, there are no doubt many who have ob- 
tained their freedom by the purchase of themselves. 
In such case, a law depriving them of the freedom 
thus obtained, would violate, in the most palpable 
manner, the spirit if not the letter of this constitu- 
tional] provision. 

It appears useless, however, to argue the case, 
especially as no remonstrance of ours will be 
likely to reach any members of the Virginia legis- 
lature. Yet it is greatly to be desired that the 
editors of periodical papers, who agree with the 
Convention of 1776, that the blessing of liberty can 
be preserved only by a firm adherence td» justice, 
moderation and their kindred virtues, may unite in 
denunciation of a proceeding so flagrantly incon- 
sistent with the justice and moderation, which afford 
the greatest security to the stability of government 
and to the happiness of the people. 


Nortn Caroriva Yearty Meetinc.—A copy of 
the printed minutes of that meeting has not until 
within a few days come to hand. Upon compa 
ring the notice of the proceedings of that body, 
printed in our 10th number, there does not ap- 
pear to have been much overlooked. The following 
summary however, of the exercise of the meeting 
in regard to the state of society, not being inclu- 
ded in the notice previously received, is now offered 
to our readers: 

« At the reading of the queries in this meeting, 
together with the answers from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and the summary answers, a consideration of 
the state of society was entered upon, during 
which it was evident that many of our members 
were not coming up in the full support of the va- 
rious testimonies of our religious society, which 
was cause of mourning and deep exercise of spirit 
to the living members. Much concern was mani- 
fest, and various impressive testimonies delivered, 
calculated to stir up the careless and lukewarm, 
and to encourage the faithful amongst us to hold on 
their way, they having the assurance that the Lord 
would be their shield, and the exceeding great re- 
ward of those who dedicate their time and their 
talents to his service, 

The loss sustained by many of our members 
by the neglect of the attendance of our religious 
meetings, was very clearly brought to view, together 
with the advantages that ever has and ever will be 
the portion of those who, from a proper exercise 
and concern of mind, perform this most reasonable 
service, These will often, to their comfort and 
edification, experience those meetings held near 


or 
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the middle of the week to be seasons of refresh- 
ment from the presence of the Lord. 

The preservation of love and unity among all 
our members was a subject of much exercise and | 
concern. For if a man love not his brother whom 
he has seen, how can he love God whom he hath | 
not seen? It is the true badge of discipleship. | 
It is even ‘compared to the dew of Hermon and | 
the dew that descended upon the mountains of 
Zion, for there the Lord commanded a blessing | 
even life forever more. 

Plainness in dress, address, and moderation in 
every part of our conduct, has been one of the im- 
portant testimonies of our religious society ever 
since we have been a people. We believe that the 
Truth leads to it, that it serves as a hedge to us 
and to our principles,—it preserves us from many 
temptations to which we might otherwise be exposed. 
And although many underour name may tram- 
ple these things under their feet, we feel concerned 
to remind Friends that it is one of the distinguish- 
ing features by which we are known; and it has 
been the experience of Friends from the beginning, 
that the more they have been brought under the | 
sanctifying influence of the cross of Christ, the | 
more they have been concerned faithfully to sup- 
port our testimony to the reality of these things. 

Parents were very weightily reminded of the im- 
portance of their station, and that they would be 
very poorly calculated to bring up their children 
and those under their care in the way that they | 
should go, unless they have come under the sanc- 
tifying influence of Heavenly love, which would | 
alone prepare them for the exercise and faithful 
discharge of this very important and interesting 
trust, and enable them by a pious and godly walk 
before men, availingly to say to their children, 
both by example and precept, come and follow me | 
as I have endeavored to follow Christ. 

The youth, an interesting portion of our religious 
society, were very feelingly reminded of the many 
advantages and privileges that they, as members | 
of society, enjoy above many that are in the 
world ;—That they were the hope of succeeding 
times ; and that if the testimonies of our religious 
society are upheld in this land, it must ere long de- 
volve upon them. And the meeting was at this. 
as well as at other times, made fully sensible that 
this could not be done to the honor of truth, but | 
by a full submission to the operation and influence 
of the Spirit of Him who is all things to His 
Church and people, who giveth liberally and up- 
braideth none. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of North | 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, 

Aaron Starker, Clerk. 
Detroina E. MENDENRALL, 
Clerk te the Women’s Meeting.” 








It is hoped that the space allotted to the notice 
of the Moyamensing House of Industry, will not 


| be considered as unprofitally occupied. In most 


large cities there is usually concentrated a large 
amount of poverty and wretchedness; and alms in- 
discriminately dispensed afford a very temporary 
and questionable relief. A systematic union of 
efforts, such as exhibited in the notice referred to, 
is not only more economical, but abundantly more 
effectual, as it serves to stimulate industry and self 
dependance. 


Marrrep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Bloomfield, 
Parke County, Indiana, on the 12th inst., W1LL1am 


| C. Morris of Vermillion, Illinois, to Saran, daugh- 
| ter of William Hill. 


Also at the same place, and 
on the same day, Siras R. Cox to DeLpnina, 
daughter of James Newlin. 

— At Friends’ Meeting house, Pilot Grove,Ver- 
million County, Illinois, on second day, the 3rd, 
inst., Witttam M. Wooparp, of Parke County, 
Indiana, to Racuen Havwey, of the former place. 


Diep,—At her residence in Parke County, Indi- 
ana, on the Ist ult., Exizasera Cuapman, in the 
59th year of her age; a member of Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting, and relict of George Chapman, 
formeily of Yorkshire, England. 


SOUTHERN SOUP HOUSE. 

This establishment, No. 16 Green’s Court between 
Spruce and Pine and 4th and 5th Sts. is now open 
for the delivery of soup and bread to the necessitous 
Poor. The Funds being low and the applicants 
numerons, contributions in money, flour, vegetables, 
&e. will be gratefully received at the House, or by 

JeremiaH Hacker, No. 144 8. 4thSt., or 
Tuomas Evans, No. 180 Arch St. 


ADELPHI SCHOOLS. 

The following Report was directed, immedi- 
ately after its presentation, to be offered for in- 
sertion in the “ Review,” but was unintentionally 
detained until the present number was nearly 
ready for the press. 

PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION OF POOR CHILDREN. 
Officers for the ensuing Year. 

Chrk,—Edwin Richie. 

Treasurer,—Richard Richardson. 

Managers,—John M. Whitall, Joel Cadbury, 
Israel H. Johnson, Thos. Lippincott, Richard 
Richardson, Mark Balderston, James Kite, Chas. 
J. Allen, Wm. H. Barr, Sam’] Walton, Benj. H. 
Pittfield, and Anthony M. Kimber. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 


| To the Philadelphia Associalion of Friends for 


the Instruction of Poor Children, 
The Managers report : 
That during the past year, both the Infant and 
the Girl’s School have been sustained; but to 
enable them to do this, they were obliged to ap- 
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peal twice to the benevolence of Friends. The 
annual income of the Association is not sufficient 
to meet the demands upon it. Of late years it 
has been lessened by the reduced rent received 
from the real estate; while the expenses have 
been increased by the employment of an addi- 
tional teacher. The managers, however, have 
been unwilling to discontinue either of the schools, 
or in any way to impair their usefulness. They 
have, therefore, annually solicited aid, and it is 
but right to mention, that Friends have not been 
appealed to in vain. It is, however, very desira- 
ble that the permanent income of the association 
should be increased. We would therefore sug- 
gest to those interested in the cause, whether a 
portion of their means might not be properly ap- 
propriated for this purpose. 

In the Infant school, the usual elementary 
branches are taught, and a large portion of the 
instruction is orally imparted. The frequent ex- 
aminations have a favorable influence upon the 
children, who thus the more readily retain what 
they acquire. Some of them manifest much quick- 
hess in answering, correctly, questions in geogra- | 
phy, mental arithmetic, &e. In an examination 
of the school in the Fifth month, several quite | 
young girls were found so far advanced in 
their studies, that it was necessary to transfer 
them to the girls’ school, where they have made 
satisfactory progress. One of them, who is only | 
seven years old, is remarkably bright, and ac- | 


quires knowledge with great facility. 
During the year, we think there has been an 
improvement in the Infant school both as respects 


| 
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losophy their studies are, of course, confined to its 
simplest elements, a knowledge of which many 
of them have acquired. A few of the girls have 
been exercised in composition to great advantage, 
as is evinced by some well-expressed letters which 
they have written. One day in each week is 
still appropriated to sewing, which is believed to 
be as important to the children as anything 
taught in the school. The Teachers are endea- 
voring to make this department increasingly 
useful. 

Since the establishment of the girls’ school, in 
1838, 756 scholars have been admitted. Of this 
number 45 entered during the past year. In the 
same period there have been 15 readmissions, and 
176 since the commencement of the school. Sc- 
venty-three names are now upon the roll, and the 
average attendance during the year was 49. 

The good order maintained in the school has 
afforded the managers great satisfaction. They 
have, however, latterly lost some of the best scho- 
lars, who have gone to service and other occupa- 
tions. While under our care, the conduct and 
progress of some of these would have been credit- 
able to any school, and we believe that the know- 
ledge they have acquired, will be of great benefit 
to them during the remainder of their lives. 

The Library continues to be used by the chil- 
dren, though no additions have latterly been made 
to it. Donations in money, or suitable books for 
this purpose would, therefore, be acceptable. 

Friends have long felt a deep interest in the 
welfare of our coloured population, and have la- 
bored, in various ways, for its benefit; and we 


the order maintained in it, and the advancement | know of no surer means of aiding them, than by 
of the children. In either respect it does not rank | instructing their children. The success which has 
much below similar schools for white children. | thus far attended the efforts of the Association, 


A large proportion of the scholars are, however, 
very young, and many of them have had but lit- | 
tle proper training at home, so that the duties of 
the teachers are truly arduous. 

Since its commencement, in 1835, 1304 chil- 
dren have been admitted to the Infant school. 
Sixty of these have entered since last report. One 
of the latter, and 179 of the whole number are 
readmissions. The average attendance during 
the year has been 59. This is less than that of 
the previous year. The diminished attendance 
was principally during the severe weather of last 
winter. The children, however, at all times at- 
tend irregularly, and in inclement weather the 
schoel is very small. 

In the school for girls, reading, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, philosophy, composi- 
tion, and sewing are taught. A few of the scholars 
also study grammar. Many of them read well, 
and spell correctly, and, with few exceptions, they 
s00n learn to write a plain legible hand. They 
do not acquire a knowledge of arithmetic with the 
same facility, though some of them have made 
encouraging progress in it. They are, generally, 
much interested in the study of geography, and 
considerable improvement is apparent. In phi- 


has been sufficient to encourage us to persevere in 
the work of extending useful knowledge to this 
interesting class of our fellow beings. And, in 
conclusion, we would again remind the friends of 
the cause, that additional means are needed, in 
order to maintain the present prosperity, and to 
increase the usefulness of these schools. 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of the Board 
of Managers : Joun M. WAITALL. 

Philad., 12th Mo. 30, 1852. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE SLAVE? 


Never perhaps before did the question come 
spontaneously to so many hearts, “ What can we 
do 2” Never was there such a disposition abroad to 
in the world to unite in some great effort for the 
abolition of slavery from under the light of the sun. 
The present is a remarkable juncture for such an 
effort. What shall it be ? This is a question of vast 
importance, It should be a catholic measure, in 
which the abolitionists of all countries might 
freely unite. It should be one divested of all 
connection with national politics; one which 
would be carried into execution without asking 
the aid or consent of any Parliament, Congress, 
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National Assembly, Cortes, or Diet. It must be 
based upon the convictions of the individual con- 
science, and worked by the spontaneous energy 
and determination of individual effort—an un- 
dertaking in which abolitionists of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and other continental nations 
may join, without encountering any governmental 
obstacle, or raising any political antagonism. It 
must be a measure which shall involve something 
more than talk, however loud; more than the 
most eloquent expression of inactive sympathies 
for the slave, either from the pulpit, platform, or 
from the most powerful columns of the newspaper 
press. Then what shall it be? Let a slaveholder 
himself describe the measure which, he declared, 
“would abolish the system as surely as day fol- 
lows night :— Touch not, taste not, handle not the 
produce of slave labor.” This was the glove of 
defiance thrown down at the feetynot only of all 
the abolitionists in America, but in Europe, by a 
slaveholding member of the United States’ Con- 
gress. This, he affirmed, would not only effect 
this object, but would do it in a way against which 
the slaveholders could not utter any just com- 
plaint. To be sure, he felt that the inhuman sys- 
tem was safe enough from any danger in this di- 
rection. He fully believed that the abolitionists 
would not venture to pick up the glove and accept 
this challenge of their sincerity. It would put | 
them to some inconvenience to do it—perhaps to 
a little additional expenditure in matters of house- 


hold economy—and he was sure they would not 
do it; and he taunted them with the discrepancy 


between their practice and professions. And, 

although many conscientious friends of the slave, 

on both sides of the Atlantic, now deem it a duty 

to abstain from the products of his labor, the 

great majority of abolitionists have looked upon 

this course as one that could not be effective, be- 

cause it could not be generally adopted. Even if 
nearly all the produce of slave labor could be 

excluded from use in Great Britain, it would find 

a larger market on the Continent, they argued, so | 
that there would be as great a demand for it as 

before. If the free men and women of the world 

supplied the markets of Great Britain, all the 

slaves would toil for the markets of continental 

Europe, they said, and thus the amount of pro- 

duce stained with the sin of slavery would not be 

diminished, though it might be separated from 

that of sinews never bought and sold. Now, if 
this argument had ever any truth or force, it no 
longer possesses either in reference to this mea- 
gure. 

Surely something mighty and noble may be 
done, if the almost universal flood of sympathy 
be taken at its tide, and brought to bear upon one 
great effort for the abolition of slavery. And 
upon what one measure could it be more fully and 
powerfully concentrated, than upon the exclusion 
of slave-grown produce from the markets of the 
pe by voluntary abstinence from its consump- 
tion 
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Here is a measure which involves no legisla- 
tion, no petitions to Parliaments, National As- 
semblies, Congress or Cortes. It trenches upon 
no principle of political economy, of any treaty or 
compact, or commercial arrangement. The freest 
free-trader could not object to this measure. 

Here, then, is the first great advantage of this 
measure—the people of all countries may unite 
in carrying it out, without encountering any poli- 
tical obstacle or objection—without asking any 
legislative aid. This is a great consideration. It 
would also work nobly for the brotherhood of na- 
tions, if they could unite in one common sympa- 
thy and in one great enterprise of humanity. 

It would be an effective measure, dealing a 
mortal blow to slavery throughout the world. If 
it did not the first year drive the produce of slave- 
labor from the markets of Europe, it would 
diminish the demand for it by a ratio of reduction 
which would be fatal to slavery. 

It would draw immediately a moral line of de- 
marcation between the products of the slave’s toil 
and those of free sinews and free soil. It would 
stimulate the productions of the latter in all parts 
of the world by an earnest and constantly increas- 
ing demand. If that line were drawn to-day, pro- 
bably more than one half of the sugar, coffee, and 
rice in the markets of Europe would fall on the 
free labor side; and that proportion would be 
augmented by the product of each succeeding 
year. There is scarcely a difficulty in reference 
to these important articles. They can be found 
in almost every town and village. The great ar- 
ticle of cotton would present the greatest obstacle, 
but this would soon be overcome before the pres- 
sure of public opinion which the measure would 
create. Already, powerful commercial bodies are 
endeavouring to increase its production by free 
labour, in every region of the world in which it 
can be grown. There is, at the present moment, 
an effort to form a great organization for the navi- 
gation of the shallow rivers of India by flat-bot- 
tomed boats propelled by steam, in order to col- 
lect and convey to the sea, the cotton produced 
in the countries they intersect. The manufac- 
turers of Lancashire are looking, with an eager 
eye of business, toward Africa, Australia, the East 
and West Indies, for a supply of this important 
staple of the manufactures of Great Britain. An 
irresistible energy would be given to the efforts to 
stimulate its production in these countries, if such 
a movement were set on foot as we have described. 
Thus, in a very few years, the institution of sla- 
very would bleed to death at every vein. 

Then it should be remembered that this move- 
ment would not be a substitute for any other anti- 
slavery effort; it would not displace or weaken 
any other agency directed against slavery. It 
would be in addition to them all; giving them a 
new power and energy. It is a measure in which 
every man, woman, and child, in any country in 
Europe, may take part, and do something at every 
meal; thus associating every repast with a re- 
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membrance of the slave in his bonds—a remem- 
brance that shall fall upon his fetters like a dew, 
eating them asunder by its quality of corrosion. 


AUSTRALIA. 
(Concluded from page 300.) 

Caroline Chisholm, the daughter of William 
Jones, a Southamptonshire yeoman, was born in 
the early part of the present century. She grew 
up tall and vigorous, with a fine physical devel- 
opment, and an active mind. At the age of 
twenty she was married to Alexander Chisholm, 
an officer in the East Indian army, whom two 
years after she accompanied to India. 
sympathies were aroused by the condition of the 
daughters of the soldiers. Feeling with her was 
the parent of action, and she proceeded to estab- 
lish and superintend a school of Industry for 
their benefit, which has grown up into an exten- 
sive orphan institution, though her own labors 
were transferred to a wider sphere. 

In 1838 the health of her husband became 
impaired, and he was advised to visit the more 
genial climate of Australia, with his wife and 
young children. The colony was now passing 
into the second stage of its development, and from 
a penal settlement becoming a colony of freemen. 
The attention of Mrs. Chisholm was soon direet- 
ed to the unhappy condition of the young women 
whom Government had sent out as emigrants ; 
who in astrange country, ignorant and unprotect- 
ed, were exposed to the most deadly perils. But 
the little that she could personally do for their 
benefit only showed her how much remained to 
be done. What could she do—a woman and a 
stranger? Yet the work was forced upon her by 
influences from without and impulses from within. 
“When I heard,” she writes, “ of a poor girl suf- 
fering distress, and losing her reputation in con- 
sequence, I felt that I was not clear of her sin, 
for I did not do all I could to prevent it.” 

Being a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the times of Lent ani Easter, were to her 
seasons of unusual solemnity. At the latter she 
says she was enabled to offer her talents to the 
Lord who gave them; and promised to know 
neither country nor creed, but to try to serve all 
justly and impartially. She asked only to be 
enabled to keep these poor girls from ruin; and 
to accomplish that she resolved to surrender her 
own comfort, and devote herself wholly to the 
work she had undertaken. 

For all the encouragement and support she at 
first received, she might as well have been a 
prophet in the old Hebrew times. But though 
wearied she was not disheartened. The co-opera- 
tion of Government seemed essential to any ef- 
fectual result. Sir George Gipps, the Governor, 
was an obstinate, self-conceited, haughty man ; 
yet not without certain personal good qualities. 
At last, after repeated and urgent solicitations he 
was induced to grant an interview to Mrs. Chis- 
holm. I had expected,” he afterward said, “ to 


Here her 





see an old lady in white cap and spectacles, who 
would have talked to me about my soul. I was 
amazed when my aide introduced a handsome 
stately young woman, who proceeded to reason 
the question, as if she thought her reason and 
experience worth as much as mine.” The Go- 
vernor was slow to be convinced even by the ar- 
guments of a “ handsome stately young woman ;” 
but upon receiving a guarantee that Government 
should be put to no expense, he granted her the 
occupancy of a little wooden building, used as a 
government storehouse. She soon found that to 
exercise any adequate superintendence over the 
charge which surrounded her,she must herself occu- 
py the premises. Her husband had been meanwhile 
recalled to India, but had feared to take with him 
his young family; and she took possession of a 
vacant room, seven feet square, infested with rats. 
Sickness among the emigrants compelled her to 
send her own three children away ; but shecour- 
ageously kept her post. 

It was no part of Mrs. Chisholm’s plan to 
found an alms-house. When she opened her 
“ Home of Protection” there were at Sydney 600 
young women unprovided with work; while all 
through the colony there was the most urgent 
demand for their labor; but those who wished to 
work, and those who desired their labor, were at 
a distance from each other. Her purpose was 
simply to make herself acquainted with both 
parties, and to bring them together. IIaving, 
by means of circulars, ascertained the locations 
where labor was wanted, she undertook to convoy 
parties to these places. Her plan succeeded. 
Journey after journey added to her means of in- 
formation. ‘The settlers in “ the Bush” came to 
her assistance, and supplied sustenance and trans- 
port for her parties. The public inns refused 
pay for shelter for her charges and food for her- 
self; so that her personal expenses during her 
journeys, for seven years, were actually less than 
ten dollars. 

It was not long before she saw that it was not 
necessary to confine her services to female emi- 
grants. Fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers 
asked to be allowed to accompany her parties ; 
and thus her journeys became longer, and her 
parties larger, until on one occasion a company 
of 240 persons were under her charge, “ bushing 
it,’ some on foot, some in drays, she herself lead- 
ing the way on horseback, acting as guide, pur- 
veyor, and director. One of those expeditions 
oceupied five weeks, of which three weeks were 
spent in “ the Bush.” 

Emigrants often arrived ignorant of the man- 
ners and customs of the colony, liable to imposi- 
tion from their own ignorance or the trickery of 
employers. For their benefit she opened a re- 


| gistry-office for servants and laborers, with a printed 


form, specifying all the essential points of agree- 
ment, to be signed in duplicate by each party. 
Employers were frequently unwilling to advance 
the sums necessary to transport the emigrants to 
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their fields of labor. In hundreds of cases, Mrs. 
Chisholm advanced the needed sums, sometimes 
amounting to £40 fora single party ; and all that 
she ever lost by this means was £16. During 
the seven years which she spent in the colony she 
was thus the means of settling 11,000 individ- 
uals. 

A scheme of colonization gradually grew up 
in the mind of Mrs. Chisholm, based upon a keen 
insight into human nature, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the wants of the colonies. All experi- 

ence has shown that it is not good for man, or 
woman either, to be alone; and that a virtuous 
society can be reared only upon the basis of the 
family state. Her published reports contain 
many instances, half-sad, half-ludicrous, of the 
anxiety of the better part of the settlers for vir- 
tuous wives, and of the impossibility of their ob- 
taining them. The anxious question of the 
stockman, “‘ When they were to have a Governor 
who would attend to matters of importance like 
that ?” embodied more wisdom than the Colonial 
Office was aware of. Something else is requisite 
for a flourishing state than fat cattle and fine- 
wooled sheep. With practical good sense Mrs. 
Chisholm thus hits the nail upon the head: “To 
supply flockmasters with good shepherds is a good 
work ; to supply those shepherds with good wives 
isa better. ‘To give the shepherd a good wife is 
to make a gloomy, miserable hut a cheerful, con- 
tented home. To introduce married females in- 
to the interior is to make the squatters’ stations 
fit abodes for Christian men All the 
clergy you can dispate th, all the schoolmasters you 
can appoint, all the churches you can build, and 
all the books you can export, will never do much 
good without ‘God’s police’—wives and little 
children.” But seeing all this, she also saw that 
sending out female emigrants, as Government 
had done, like so much merchandise to supply 
the matrimonial market, would not remedy the 
evil. The only feasible means of removing the 
disparity between the sexes, was to send out emi- 
grants in families. ‘To organize a scheme of fa- 
mily emigration, Mrs. Chisholm, accompanied by 

her husband, who had now rejoined her, and fa- 
mily, left Australia for England, in 1846, bear- 
ing with her the warmest good-will of colonists 
of every class. 

Immediately upon her arrival in England, she 
set herself resolutely to her task. The modest 
house which her circumstances allowed her to 
select for a home was crowded by those seeking 
for information on the subject of emigration. 
(Jovernment even so far relaxed from its official 
dignity as to ask information and advice from her. 
In the course of a year or two she had organized 
her plan, and had enlisted powerful support in 
its favor. This plan was to establish a Family 
Colonization Loan Society, the object of which 

was to assist families of good character to emi- 
grate. If necessary, the Society undertook to 
advance a certain portion of the requisite ex- 


pense of passage; but the main assistance ren- 
dered was that more needed than money, advice 
as what to do and how todo it. ‘I'he Society 
undertook to charter ships, see to it that the ac- 
commodations and supplies were of a proper char- 
acter, and that the emigrants should be so brought 
together in groups, before setting out, that they 
might render each other mutual assistance. This 
scheme was brought forward in May, 1850. In 
September of that year the first ship was dis- 
patched by the Society, which has since been fol- 
lowed by four others, conveying more than a 
thousand emigrants. Besides superintending 
all these outfits, Mrs. Chisholm has corresponded 
with and advised more than twenty thousand 
— upon the subject of emigration. Her 
1usband has recently taken passage for Australia, 
to open an office for the advice of emigrants upon 
their arrival, where they can at once receive in- 
formation as to the most advisable places of lo- 
cation, and thus not be left to wander aimless 
and hopeless in the streets of the sea-port where 
they first land. To this woman then belongs the 
merit of having developed the only means by 
which the superfluous mass of human life, which 
is now heaped up and stagnates upon the narrow 
rim of overcrowded Europe,may be spread abroad, 
blest and blessing, over the broad uninhabited 
regions crying out for human inhabitants ; fields 


which no plow has furrowed, so wide that their 
gleanings would feed the pent-up starving mil- 
pions of Europe.—Harpers’ Magazine. 


IRON SHIPS. 
(Cneluded from page 391.) 

We recently set out from Glasgow, to pay a 
visit to an iron ship-building yard on rather an 
interesting occasion. On rounding the base of 
Dumbarton Rock, where the waters of the Clyde 
and the Leven mingle in loving sisterhood, a 
scene of the gayest description presented itself, 
Gaudy banners floated in all directions ; the ves- 
sels in the harbor and on the stocks were fes- 
tooned with flaunting drapery, and everything 
wore a holiday appearance. So impressed were 
we with the pervading air of joyousness, that on 
reaching the town, and finding the inhabitants at 
their ordinary av ocations, we could not help feel- 
ing disappointed, and we confess to having vented 
a sigh for grovelling humanity, which dared not 
venture upon one day of pure abandonment, se- 
parate from the counter and its cares. The joy- 
ous demonstrations, we learned, were in honor of 
an intended launch ; but this created no stir be- 
yond the circle more immediately interested in 
its successful accomplishment. 

On entering the building yard, we found the 
ceremony was not to take place for an hour, and 
we had therefore time to make acquaintance with 
the interior of the works. An intelligent fore- 
man acted as cicerone, and performed the duties 
with very gratifying cheerfulness. 

The Model-room of the establishment is first 
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thrown open to the visitor. It is an oblong, well | chrysalis state, it afforded us little enlighten- 
lighted apartment, in a range of buildings termed | ment, so we passed on to an adjoining one of 


the offices. 
face, occupies the entire centre, around which 


of the draughtsmen when at work. Beyond this, 
there is no furniture. The objects of interestare 
the models pegged to the unadorned walls. 


care ; attached to each there “hangs a tale,” 

which your conductor “ speaks trippingly,’ "and 
with no effort at concealment of satisfaction in 
the recital. A draughtsman’s models are the 
trophies of his personal prowess—his letters of 
introduction—his true business card. In the 
shapely blocks of wood placed for inspection, you 
are invited to contemplate the man in connection 
with his creations. He points to his model, 
dilates upon its beauties, criticises its defects, 
and leaves you to judge of him from his works. 


A large flat table, with smooth sur- | 


These | 


are numerous, and kept with almost religious | 


| 


| completion. 
are scattered a few chairs for the accommodation 


similar dimensions, proceeding rapidly towards 
Here the secrets of the trade—if 
there be any —lay patent, as the several branches 


|of skilled labor were seen in thorough working 


order. On ‘stages,’ as the workmen call them, 
or temporary wooden galleries passing from stem 
to stern, and rising tier above tier, were the rivet- 
ters ‘with busy hammers closing rivets up,’ and 


| keeping the echoes awake with their ceaseless, 





and, to unaccustomed ears, painful din. The 
rivet boys, alike alarmed and amused us, as the 

leaped from gallery to gallery with fearless agility, 
brandishing their red-hot bolts, and reply- 
ing in imp-like screechings to the hoarse com- 
mands of their seniors. The decks were filled 
with carpenters, the cabins with joiners, the rig- 
ging with painters, and all with seeming bluster 
and. confusion ; only seeming, however, for on at- 


Crossing from the Model-room, you enter the | tentive ex ausine ution everything was found to be 


| 
| 
line 


Moulding-loft—a long, spacious apartment, not 
lofty but drearily spacious, and amazingly airy. 
Here the dr aughtsman’ s lines are extended into 
working dimensions, and transferred to wooden 
moulds, after which they are put into the hands 
of the ¢ carpenter. Proceeding down stairs, you 
are shown the joiner’s shop, filled with bene hes, 
work in an unfinished state, and busy workmen, 
Underneath this, again, are the saw-pits, where 
logs are cut into deals of all dimensions—a la- 
borious aud painful process when performed by 
manual labor, as must have been apparent to all 
who have witnessed it—and who has not? The 
sawn timber is stowed in “racks”’ in the rear of 
the building. 

Proceeding to the centre of the yard, your at- 
tention is directed to an enormous furnace, near 
the mouth of which a score of partly undressed 
workmen are grouped in attitudes of repose. 
Around are strewn the implements of labor— 
large cast-iron blocks, wooden mallets hooped 
with iron, crowbars and pincers. But, see! the 
cavern yawns, and from its glowing recesses the 
white plates are dragged with huge tongs. Laid 
on the block, each plate is beaten with the mallets 
into the requisite shape, and thrown aside to cool. 
In the meantime, the furnace has been recharged, 
to vomit forth again when the proper heat “has 
been obtained. 

Behind are the cutting and boring machines, 
to each of which is attached a gang of five or six 
men. Here the plates, when cool, obtain the 
desired form, and are bored from corner to corner 
with two parallel rows of holes for admitting the 
rivets. They are now in readiness for the rivet- 
ter at work upon the ship’s side, to whom they 
are borne on the shoulders of laborers employed 
for the purpose. 

Descending to the water’s edge, we were shewn 


an immense mass of uprights—inverted arches of | 


angle-iron—the framework of a hull intended to 
float 1500 tons of merchandize. Being in a 


working sweetly, and under a superintending 

vigilance not to be trifled with or deceived with 
impunity. 

The ground area of these works is of great ex- 


| tent, running parallel with the banks of the river, 


| tracks. 





| of a joyous and excited multitude. 


and flanked by the buildings lately visited. Be- 
tween 400 and 500 workmen are employed upon 
the premises ; laborers’ wages rating 10s. and 12s. 
weekly ; and those of skilled artizans ranging 
from 16s. to 23s. A small steam engine, kept 
in constant motion, contributes to the lightening 
of toil, and the division of labor is practised 
wherever it can be done with advantage. With 
these facilities at command, no time is lost in the 
execution of orders, nor would present circum- 
stances permit such extravagance, as a contract 
for 6000 tons of shipping must be filled before 
midsummer. The vessel about to be launched, 
1500 tons burden, had been on the stocks for a 
period of five months. But this reminds us that 
the fixed hour has come, the notes of preparation 
are already dinning in our ears. 

The yard was now filled with spectators, who 
discussed the merits of the vessel, while they 
watched with evident anxiety, and some measure 
of curiosity, the train of preparations for loosen- 
ing her stays, and committing the monster fabric 
to her destined element. The shores around were 
lined with peering faces and a well attired throng; 
the bosom of the stream was agreeably dotted 
with numerous row-boats, freighted with living 
loads, passing and repassing in a diversity of 
The sight, as a whole, was magnificent 
in its variety ; and it was associated with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction, which so many happy faces 
wearing the bright flush of anticipation could 
alone produce. But, boom! boom! the signal 
has been given for her release, and with a stately 
smile and queenly bearing the ‘proud beauty takes 
her departure, bearing with her the best wishes 


‘Hurrah ! 
hurrah !’ shout the frenzied workmen, as, in token 
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of success, they pelt the unconscious object of 
their solicitude with missiles of every conceivable 
size and shape. ‘Hurrah! hurrah!’ repeat the 
delighted multitude, as they toss their arms, and 
wave their hats and handkerchiefs in the air. 
‘ Hurrah ! hurrah !’ exclaims a voice at my elbow. 
‘There flies the Australian like a shaft from a 
bow, the first steamship, destined to convey Her 
Britannic Majesty’s mail to the Australasian con- 
tinent. May good fortune attend her !'"—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


PRIDE. 
BY C, SWAIN. 
Though pride may show 
When honor's its ally, 
Yet there is such a thing on earth, 
As holding heads too high. 


some nobleness, 


The sweetest bird builds near the ground; 
The loveliest flower springs low ;— 
And we must stoop fer happiness, 
If we its worth would know. 


Like water that encrusts the rose, 
Still hardening to its core, 

So pride encases human hearts 
Until they feel no more, 


Shut up within themselves they live, 
And selfishly they end 

A life, that never kindness did 
To kindred or to friend. 


Whilst virtue, like the dew of Heaven, 
Upon the heart descends, 

And draws its hidden sweetness out 
The more—as more it bends. 


For there's a strength in lowliness, 
Which nerves us to endure ; 

A heroism in distress, 
Which renders victory sure. 


The humblest being boin, is great, 
If true to his degree, 

His virtue illu: trates his state, 
Whatever that may be. 


Then let us daily learn to love 
Simplicity and worth, 

For not the Eagle, but the Dove, 
Brought peace unto the earth. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IntTELLIGENcE.—The British mail steam 
ship Europa, arrived at Boston on the evening of 
the 22d, bringing Liverpool dates to the 8th inst. 

Enoianp.—The ship St. George, loaded with Irish 


emigrants, on her voyage from Liverpool to New | 


York, took fire on the 24th ult., during a violent 
storm. Eight passengers were suffocated by the 
smoke before they could reach the deck, and death 


to all on board appeared inevitable. At this critical | 
juncture the ship Orlando, from Mobile, hove in | 
sight, and the most strenuous efforts were at once 

made by the captain and crew for the rescue of the | 


survivors. Thoughall the boats were swamped in the 


at a time, seventy-six passengers and all the crew 
were saved. Fitieen persons were drowned in 
going from ship to ship, and twenty-eight were 
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either burned or sunk with the ship, making, with 


the eight smothered between decks, a loss of life 


in all, of fifty-one individuals. The life boat was 


| kept in service for sixty-four hours, plying between 


the two vessels, rescuing from death 101 out of the 
152 persons on board. 


Ear] St. Germans is inaugurated Lord Lieutenant 
of Irelard. 


France.—The Ministers of Austria, Prussia and 


| Russia have presented their credentials to the Em- 


peror Napoleon. The Czar, however, firmly refused 
to use the term Brother toward the Emperor, aud 
compromised the point by writing Mon Ami. 

All the other Continental powers have recognized 
Napoleon’s Government. 

The Patrie denies the reported oceupation of Sa- 
mana by the French, and says, in reference to this 
report, that it has no foundation, except in the 
French Frigate Sybelle being in the Haytien wa- 
ters, where she was cruising for the health of the 
crew, 

Betcium.—tThe ratification of the Commercial 
Treaty between France and Belgium were exchang- 
ed at Belg'um on the 31st., of 12th month. The force 
of theBelgium army is fixed for the year at 70,000 
men. 

The new press law has gone into operation. 

Avustria.—Additional fortifications are going on 
at Vienna 

The negotiations between Austria and Prussia for 
commercial reciprocity, are said to be so far ad- 
vanced, that Prussia has sent a circular on the sub- 
ject to the German pewers. 


Turkey.—Disastrous engagements between the 
Turks and the Montenegrins havetaken place near 
Lake Seutari. The Turks are reported to have lost 
600 in killed and wounded. 

The loss of the Montenegrins was also great. Both 
parties, it seems, have thus broken the truce, and 
2700 men from Hertzegowina have joined the Mon- 
tenegrins. The Augsburg Gazette says the Porte 
has officially announced the blockade of the coast 
of Albania, and thatthe Turkish fleet had sailed tor 
the Adriatic to enforce it. 

General Von Buchner, the imperial defender of 
Transylvania in 1840, died recently in Turkey. 

Domestic.---ConGress.—On the!8th, Senator Cass 
addressed the Senate in a speech of considerable 
length in support of the Monroe Declaration and in 
opposition to the recolonization of any part of this 
continent by European Powers. The subject was 
further discussed on the 19th, and was then laid 
over to the 25th inst. 

On the 19th, a message was received from the 
President calling the attention of Congress to the 
claim made by the Spanish Government on behalf 
of its subjects in the Amistead case. The message 
was referred tothe Committee on Foreign Relations. 
This claim, as our readers may recollect, has been 
repeatedly rejected by Congress. On the 2tst, the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, on 
the subject of the Tehuantepec grants, and the 
rights of American citizens was taken up and made 
the special order for the Ist prox. 


The subject of the establishment of a branch 


| Mint in the City of New York was discussed in the 
attempt except one, which carried but five persons | House of Representatives on the 20th. 


The Senate 


bill to prohibit public executions in the District of 
| Columbia, passed the house by a vote of 98 yeas 


to31 nays. 





